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FOR THE ART STUDENT AND CRAFT WORKER 


OCTOBER 1908 


2 Color Repulemest: Pewter Jug, still life by Wm. M. Chase—Class in Oil painting by Chas. C. 
Ee Curran, in Water Colors by Rhoda H. Nichols. Illustrations by Chas. H. Davis, Wm. M. Chase, 
2 Jehan H. Twachtman, Emil Carlsen, Chardin, Jos. De Camp, Henry B. Snell, Wm. J. Baer. Articles 
Re on Still Life Painting by Emil Carlsen, on Black and White Drawing by Fred V. Vliet Baker, on 
1 How to Model by Chas. J. Pike, on Japanese Flower Arrangement by Mary Averill, on Illumina- 


| : | NOVEMBER 1908 TRATIONS by some 


BA? urran, in Water or by a H. Nichols—lIllustrations by Castle Keith, Fred P. Vinton, . 
io; Edmund C. Tarbell, Marion Powers, Ross S. Turner, Walter L. Dean, Frank W. Benson, John of th di h- 
- Wilson, Laura G. Hills, Theodora W. Thayer, Lydia Field Emmett, Rhoda H. Nichols, gel ms F. ec ea Ng teac 

iet Baker, on How to el by Chas. J. Pike, on Illumination by Florence Gotthold, on Minia- f A | 

=i ture Painting by Wm. J. Baer, on Japanese Flower Arrangement by Mary Averill, on Finger Rings ers O rt I n m erl ca 
YS by Emily F. Peacock, on Stenciling by Nancy Beyer. Article on Cross Stitch Embroidery by | 

ertice McCrea Buck. 


fe Color Supplement: Peonies by Chas. C. Curran—Class in Oil Painting by Chas, C. Curran, 
“i in Water Color by Rhoda H. Nichols—Illustrations by Chas. C. Curran, William A. Coffin, Geo. 
cae Grey Barnard, Malbone E. Cosway, Sarah Goodridge, Virginia Reynolds, Frieda Voelker Red- 
=< mond, Adelaide Deming, Alethea Platt, Verplanck Berney, Edward Dufner—Continued articles 
aer, on How to Model by Chas. J. Pike, on Illumination by Florence Gotthold, on Finger Rings 
by Emily F. Peacock, on Cross Stitch Embroidery by Mertice MacCrea Buck—Articles on the THERE HAS BEEN A 
Study of Trees with Bare Branches by Wm. A. Coffin, on Built-in-Furniture by Mrs. Olaf Saugstad, 
LARGE DEMAND 


on the Treatment of Water Colors by Frieda Voelker Redmond. 


R 
FOR THESE MAGA 
Color Supplement: The Mushroom Gatherers by Rhoda Holmes Nichols—Classes in ZINES AND ONLY 
Oil and Water Color, as before—lIllustrations by Rhoda H. Nichols, Irving R. Wiles, Howard 
x Pyle, William J. Baer, I. A. Josephi, Wm. J. Whittemore, Colin Campbell Cooper, Frieda Voelker ELEVEN NUMBERS 
ote them by Colin Camp ooper, on Workin ather by Miss Nelbert Murphy—Continue | 
Me on Miniature Painting by Wm. J. Baer, on the Treatment of Water Colors by Frieda Voelker . 
o : | Redmond, on Built-in-Furniture by Mrs. Olaf Saugstad. FOUR OTHERS THAN 


THOSE LISTED HERE 
FEBRUARY 1909 


Color Supplement: Old Fashioned Roses oy E. M, Scott—Classes in Oil and Water Color as 
before—Illustrations by Mrs. E. M. Scott, Israelis, Colin Campbell sage 8) FrancisDay, Howard 
Russell Butler, Kenyon Cox, Daniel C. French, Arthur Barton, F. Ballard Williams, Chester 


Beach, H. A. McNeill, Laura Coombs Hill—Articles on Pen and Ink Illustrations by W. H. Drake, | 
on the Study of Roses by Mrs. E. M. Scott, on Holland Artists by Mrs. E. M. Scott—Continued Sent postp aid for 
Articles on Skyscrapers and how to Paint them by Colin C. Cooper, on Black and White Drawing 
by Fred Van Vliet Baker, on How to Model by Chas. J. Pike, on Work in Tooled Leather by Miss 
elbert Murphy, on Built-in-Furniture by Mrs. Olaf Saugstad. Z 


MARCH 1909 


Color Supplement: Deer at Twilight by Josephine Pitkin—Class in Oil and Water Color as 
before—lIllustrations by Josephine Pitkin, Fred G. R. Roth, Dwight W. Tryon, Abbott H. Thayer, 
Ed. W. Redfield, Jos. De Camp, Edmund C. Tarbell, Charles Warren Eaton, Grueby Pottery OR SE. eae 
Adelaide A. Robineau, Matilda Middleton, C. G. Forssen, Eda Lord Young, Rookwood Pottery, 
Pierre Fontan, Mary J. Coulter, H. E. Pierce, May McCrystle, Chas. A. Herbert. Articles on 
Animals by Josephine Pitkin, on Animal Sculpture by Fred G. R. Roth, on Pastels by Charles 
Warren Eaton, on Corcoran and Art Institute Exhibitions—Continued articles on Black and 
White Drawings by Fred Van Vliet Baker, on Built-in-Furniture by Mrs. Olaf Saugstad. 


APRIL 1909 
Color Supplement: Canal at Amsterdam by F. A, Carter—Class in Oil and Water Color M C: S U O 
as before—lIllustrations by F. A. Carter, Mucha, Puvis de Chavannes, Corot, Michael Angelo, K : RA T D | 
Winslow Homer, Millet, Botticelli, Cimabue, Giotto, Gentile den Fabriano, Clara Weaver 
Parrish, Henry O. Tanner, Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida, Mary Bacon Jones, Miss Nelbert Murphy— be U . | S 
Articles on Mucha in Color and Design by Eiizabeth Mosenthal, on Composition by Frank Vin- G & O ‘ 
cent Du Mond, on Water Color in Decoration by Clara Weaver Parrish, on Embroidery in Outline 


Stitch by Mary Bacon Jones—-Continued articles on Black and White Drawing by Fred Van Vliet . 
Baker, on Tooled Leather by Miss Nelbert Murphy. : 307 S. Franklin St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Vol. XXXIll, No. 4 


SEPTEMBER, 193! 


@ Pursuing our policy of making each one of our num- 
bers a valuable reference book of stimulating source 
material and information for all persons whose interests 
are keyed to the highest expression of the decorative arts,— 
of all times with a focus on those of our times, we have 
under preparation two special numbers which we will pre- 
sent in the near future. Those of our readers who have 
enjoyed our recent special numbers devoted to the dec- 
orative arts of such peoples as the Czechoslovakian, Amer- 
ican Indian, Primitive Africans, Scandinavians and Mexi- 
cans, will be equally interested in a Pennsylvania-German 
number which is to be released this Fall. This number will 
include many angles and expression of the significant arts 
of these interesting colonists who brought to America a 
vitality of an unusual type. This number will be filled with 
completely illustrated articles and large, well-chosen repro- 
ductions of original pieces as well as modern adaptions in 
halftone, black and white, and color. There will be examples 
of ceramics, metal work, furniture, interiors, textiles and 
decorative motifs uniquely adapted to modern use. 

An issue devoted to the meaning of the contemporary 
arts in America will be presented in response to those of 
our readers, both professional designers and teachers, who 
have expressed a desire for further understanding and help 
in the field of the art activity of our day. There will be 
much in the way of aids in this number for teachers who 
need assistance in bringing the best modern art into their 
schools and studios. 


™@ Besides these numbers the other issues of DESIGN 
under preparation contain a great variety of messages in 
the form of articles, designs and reproductions from the 
studios and work shops of the best producers, teachers and 
writers on this subject so vital to Americans today. At no 
time has the art of a people been more exciting than in 
America at present. We are said to have made in our new 
architecture the most significant contribution to the art of 
the world during the last seven centuries. Good design is 
now a matter of general interest. After emerging from the 
doldrums of Queen Victoria’s day we were slow at first to 
respond to the rhythm of a new age. Schools which are 
always slow to become attuned to the modern age, but are 
now showing amazing results in giving the young designer 
of the future a most vitalizing menu. 


™ This Fall when schools open everywhere and the talk 
of depression forces economy, why not make the art work 
so much a part of life in the school and community that it 
cannot be dispensed with any sooner than Algebra or Latin? 
It has often seemed to us that teachers of art in the public 
schools have followed too listlessly the forms, the courses, 
and methods started years ago by a few outstanding 
educators in America so that their work today does not 


function to any measurable degree. There is no doubt that 
if Professor Dow and Bonnie Snow and some of the other 
leaders in art education were active now they would be 
among the first to insist that the art in the schools should 
be an intimate part of the life of the individual and in- 
dustry. We must annihilate the somewhat prevalent feel- 
ing that art is but a schoolhouse activity and no larger 
in range and scope than the four school-room walls. 

With this in mind and to keep a broad point of view 
among our readers we will, as usual, give them full ac- 
counts with the best available photographs, of all the im- 
portant decorative art exhibitions held in the museums 
and galleries of New York, enabling our subscribers in all 
parts of the world to keep in contact with this live 
movement. 


=@ Among some of our new contributors are names that 
will be a great stimulus to our readers. Many new de- 
partures like the articles by Gertrude Prokosch on “Dance 
Design” — will be made this year and their meaning in 
teaching will be demonstrated with profuse illustrations. 
More devices for the teachers will be included — and some 
radical methods in teaching will be fully developed by out- 
standing authorities. There will be much help for the grade 
teachers, high school, college and art schools. More matter 
with illustrations will be published regarding the work of 
such eminent teachers as Dr. Cizek, Emmy Zweybruck and 
others in our American progressive schools. 


@ During the past year it has been our good fortune to 
receive expressions of appreciation and commendation of 
the work we are doing from the directors of art in the 
large cities of America, the heads of outstanding art schools 
and leaders in commercial phases of design so that now 
more than ever we feel that we have the support of the 
leaders in American decorative arts and we trust that these 
encouraging followers will continue to increase among 
educators and artists in general. 


@ We wish to notify our readers that it is growing more 
and more difficult to provide back numbers of DESIGN 
for those who write in for them. All persons who are in- 
terested in keeping their files complete should see that their 
subscriptions do not lapse. We regret that after the pub- 
lishing of our last issue it was impossible to fill orders 
owing to the increase of our subscription list. 


@ We are always anxious to keep the pages of DESIGN 
a means of interchanging, as well as acquiring profitable 
ideas and material, which may help designers and teachers 
everywhere and we wish to encourage those who may be in 
touch with valuable material to notify us or to submit, in 
the cause of their own product, descriptive articles with a 
view of publishing them and sharing ideas with others, 
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THE SHABELSKY COLLECTION OF TEXTILES 


BY M. MORRIS 


Old Russia is now brought to the de- 
signer in the form of these rare old 
textiles now in the Brooklyn Museum 


@ Whether Russian art of the old regime, especially that 

associated with the life of the peasant, will survive the 
drastic measures instituted by a government that aims to 
abolish religion and the environment of family life, is a 
question that can only be answered in terms of discour- 
agement. Under these conditions a collection such as has 
recently been presented to the Brooklyn Museum through 
the interest and generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Edward S. 
Harkness is a gift of inestimable value to students of art 
and archaeology. : 

Mme. Shabelsky, a Russian woman of large means, was 
a person blessed with intelligence, a broad vision and a love 
of the arts and crafts of her native land. Realizing that 
with the rapid development of power-driven machinery the 
artistic work of the peasant class would soon disappear she 
determined to bend her energies toward collecting from 
every part of Russia the finest embroideries available, in 
order that the art of her people might be preserved to 


posterity. At the same time she interested herself in the 
establishment of an embroidery school and an allied cottage 
industry using the material collected as inspiration for new 
patterns, or models to be copied by the workers to whom 
the necessary thread was furnished and to whose work she 
gave personal supervision. Interesting work that would 
add to the family income must have proved a boon to the 
women of the household when for weeks roads were im- 
passable, communication with the outer world was cut off 
and there was little or nothing to divert them from the 
deadly monotony and discomfort of their daily existence, 
in a country where winter lasts for seven months. 

In such a climate one could hardly blame a people for 
making of the remaining months of the year a continuous 
holiday and it is said that in pre-Soviet days out of the 
three hundred and sixty-five calendar days more than one 
hundred and sixty were given over to fétes and church 
festivals. On these days the old-time marriage chests re- 
leased their treasured heirlooms and while the men paid 
tribute to the vodka cup the women old and young donned 
their festal attire and joined in the well-earned merry- 
making of the carnival throng. The gorgeousness of these 
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On this and opposite page are 
shown designs used on boldly 
embroidered towel ends in the 
northern provinces of old Russia 


peasant crowds in holiday attire can hardly be imagined 
although historical painters like Vereschagin have at- 
tempted to portray the splendor of such gatherings and 
in the Russian Wedding Feast of this artist one receives 
an intimate impression of such a scene. In the material 
assembled by Mme. Shabelsky are several women’s cos- 
tumes; of these three are such as were worn by the more 
well-to-do peasants, of richly flowered brocades crowned by 
the tiara-like headdress. In these dresses the sleeves 
measure two yards or more in length; these may be worn 
hanging straight from the shoulder or wrinkled mousque- 
taire fashion above the wrist; when etiquette or preference 
demands that they hang straight to the floor the arm is 
released through an opening on the inner seam at the waist 
line. All in all, it is a costume that might easily find its 
prototype in the Byzantine figures of the Ravenna mosaics. 

The brocades in these costumes are, in several instances, 
French fabrics woven at Lyons for the Russian trade, the 
great annual fairs in different parts of Russia proving 
profitable marts for European goods. While much of the 
silk worn in Russia, especially in Court life, was imported 
material, there were also brocades of home manufacture. 


These, however, differ from the French weaves not only in 
the employment of fewer flower motifs, but in the tend- 
ency to overweight the pattern with metal thread. The 
field of the pattern in Russian silks is more often in somber 
tones of brown and mauve as, for instance, the head shawls 
shown in the collection. For the peasant who could not 
afford silk there was a wide choice of patterns in the no- 
boyka,—as the Russians term block printed fabrics of cot- 
ton or linen. With a dress of this type the linen blouse 
worn under the overskirt had embroidered sleeves similar 
to those worn by the Roumanian peasantry. Of noboyka 
Mme. Shabelsky was fortunate in assembling an unusually 
interesting group the ownership of which should be a source 
of pride to the Brooklyn Museum for no other institution 
can boast of a collection of like importance in the history 
of printed fabrics. 

When in the eighteenth century Catherine the Great 
attempted to organize her municipal administration and 
trades’ corporation along German lines, favors were lav- 
ished on German colonists; and it is reasonable to assume 
that among these were doubtless those interested in cloth 
printing; and the marked German character found in some 
of the noboyka patterns is readily traceable to such an 
origin: take for instance the striped patterns with scrolls, 
birds and pomegranates; the hunter and his dog and those 
with stylistic bird and branch motifs,—all closely allied 
to the eighteenth century blue and white prints of the 
German housewife. In household linens, however, the bed- 
hanging seems to have been preéminent in importance, and 
hours of patient labor were devoted to its decoration. Of 
equal importance was the towel, especially the ceremonial 
towel; a long strip of linen elaborately patterned designed 
perhaps as a church offering or as a wedding gift. Of 
smaller towel-ends there is a large variety showing a wealth 
of charming designs. The several beautiful aprons also 
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Below: Parts of em- 
broidered borders 
from cassocks made 
in Ukraine during the 
eighteenth century. 
Note the pleasing bal- | 
ance of bold masses 
and line movement 


Above: Two decor- 
; ative ends of bed 
sheets from Moscow 
embroidered on hand- 
made netting. Note 
the discrimination in 
Be adapting the design 
se to these materials 
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should not be overlooked, the one illustrated being an 
especially fine example with its typically Russian field pat- 
tern and a border similar to those found in many of the 
Mediterranean embroideries. 

But as above remarked it is the bed-hanging that is the 
most treasured possession of the peasant woman and it is 
her great pride to make hers more beautiful than that of 


| 
| 


castles the central one surmounted by a crowned eagle. 
Other than this the figures in the foreground,—the herds- 
men with his cattle and sheep; the lovers; the dog and stag 
and the fisherman, are subjects such as repeatedly appear 
in European and American samplers of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. While there is an attempt 
in one of the illustrations to portray figures, trees and 


| Noboyka or hand-printed linen from seventeenth century Russia 


her neighbor. These bed-hangings were designed appar- 
ently to cover the framework of the bed and were attached 
to the sheet; the same sort of embroidered pieces are found 
among the islands of the Aegean and also in Morocco where 
beds are either built in or pushed back against the wall. 
The pieces measure some six feet or more in length, are 
worked on a foundation of drawn linen or filet and are 
edged with a broad border of bobbin lace of the same gen- 
eral type as that found in provinces lying along the western 
boundary of Russia. In the two hangings illustrated—the 
designs, save in the architectural motifs, have little that 
suggests Russian work and in both a strong western in- 
fluence is apparent; the naturalistic trees with their spread- 
ing branches and shaded foliage; the gaiety of the dancing 
figures, the parrot retorting to its mistress who supports 
herself against a tree; the amazing lion warding off the 
attack of a miniature pup; all reflect a gaiety quite foreign 
to the generally accredited stolid temperament of the Rus- 
sian people. 

The same holds good of the second piece with its three 


animals, there is none of the lightness and freedom found 
in the drawing of those just described, although there is 
a greater variety of stitchery. Again in the narrow border 
we find the central tree motif between confronted birds 
familiar in Italian and Eastern Mediterranean embroideries. 

Hangings that may be said to have been designed in a 
typical Russian style are also shown. We find the repeated 
figure motif with its stiff flaring skirt, its flat crowned hat 
and its uplifted left arm, a figure for which any occidental 
or oriental traffic cop might have posed! In the same plate 
small octagonal fields with alternate tree and bird motifs 
are set against a background that has for its decorative 
device an arrangement of latch hooks such as are found 
in some of the Asia Minor carpets and which is in all 
probability a variant of the swastika. But space does not 
permit more than a cursory glance through this rich field 
of ornament of which much could be written concerning 


not only the derivitation of the various types and the fasci- 


nating migration of patterns but as well the symbolic mean- 
ing of all these various forms. Then, too, in this dynamic 
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age that demands the spectacular, there is a wealth of 
material in color combinations that ought to appeal to stu- 
dents specializing in present day vogues, especially those 
dealing with costume and dress materials. It is a source 
of congratulation to the American public that a collection 
of importance was taken out of Russia prior to the Rev- 
olution and that the work of this talented woman has been 
preserved here in America where it may still be enjoyed 
by the Russian people living here. 


Above: Block- printed linen from 
the early seventeenth century 


Below: Embroidered bed sheets 
from the northern provinces of Russia 
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That there are countless ways of 
producing new and amusing results 
in textile designs are shown by the 
work of Miss Reiss. These designs 
are the result of a novel scheme. 
A simple variation of a |-2 under- 
lay gives the interesting all-over de- 
signs on this page. These are fur- 
ther examples of the methods used 
by Miss Reiss and which were pre- 
sented in several previous issues 
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TEXTILE DESIGNS ON 
SIMILAR UNDERLAYS 


These designs were made by pupils 
of Henriette Reiss in her modern 
design classes in New York City 


At the right is No. |, above is No. 2, 


at upper left is No. 3, lower left is No. 
4, all constructed on similar underlays 
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THE NEW DIANA 


BY VALLY WIESELTHIER 


MODERN DECORATIVE FIGURES 


Lucian Bernhard the imminent modern designer says of 
Miss Wieselthier: 

“Nature and the work of man are contrasts—but when 
these combine, it results in a charming and spicy tension. 
Such is the work of Vally Wieselthier. Her art is playing 
and playful. It is an art originating in her joy of life, 
expressing a riotous combination of deviltry and bubblingly 
beautiful ideas. Her figures are jolly and happy in their 
droll garb, naive in their fresh color and in their utter 
friendliness to the plants among which they are destined 
to live. To see her work is to be livened and refreshed.” 


The above ceramic figure is shown in 
the current AUDAC exhibition at the 
Brooklyn Museum and its marked sim- 
plicity and freshness suggests the 
figures from the south portal of the 
Church of St. Pierre at Moissac, 
in France which is shown below 
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Familiar household pieces in modern 
metal design by Russell Wright 


AMERICAN DESIGN PROGRESS 


Shown in AUDAC Exhibition of 
Contemporary Industrial Arts 


™ An important showing of the work of a group of the 

foremost decorative artists and designers of America 
is attracting intense interest at this time,—students of de- 
sign, teachers, connoisseurs of the decorative arts and the 
general public are thronging to view this latest exhibit of 
what is being accomplished in this country by way of form- 
ing a definitely national style, suited to contemporary life 
in the United States, and not copied from European 
modes, — yet international in scope, feeling and appre- 
ciation. The current exposition of American design as 
expressed by our most prominent workers in this field is 
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BY BLANCHE NAYLOR 


being held at the Brooklyn Museum, where collections show- 
ing the achievements of arts and crafts in the principal 
historic periods throughout the world have been made and 
shown for some time. In this particular exhibit by the 
members of the American Union of Decorative Artists and 
Craftsmen, AUDAC, the Museum aims to show repre- 
sentative examples of the accomplishments of art in in- 
dustry and applied art in this country today, and its aim 
is well fulfilled. 

The AUDAC comprehensively describes itself as an 
organization of designers, architects, artists, engaged in 
designing for individual needs, commercial organizations, 
industrial firms, heads of stores and manufacturing estab- 
lishments and all other persons interested in the industrial, 
decorative and applied arts. The group cooperate in work- 
ing for the elevation of standards in contemporary design, 
and for the development of a distinctive, practical and 
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CANDLE- 
STICK 


Designed in the most 
subtle simple masses 


These striking forms repro- 
duced on this page were de- 
signed by Walter Von Nessen 
for every day use and are car- 
ried out in brass or -copper 
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beautiful style rather than many conflicting vogues. These 
artist-designers are convinced that contemporary life de- 
mands an appropriate setting and that it is invariably the 
work of the artist to mould the external world to suit the 
life of his time. Among the members of this organization 
are the most outstanding men and women in the decorative 
arts, and they invite all persons interested in its aims to 
join its ranks, especially designers and industrial concerns, 
so that by further intelligent codperation the future of 
modern design in this land may be assured. The actual 
objects gathered together here were designed especially for 
this exhibition, in the hope that such displays will help to 
awaken a still larger section of the public to an appre- 
ciation of the value of modern design in its homes, business 
interiors, in the graphic arts, textiles and all other objects 
of daily use, thus inevitably stimulating both designers and 
manufacturers to further experiment which will tend to 
develop a distinctive form of decoration appropriate to all 
phases of modern life. 

In these words is stated the credo of the AUDAC 
organization, sincerely subscribed to by the sponsor, the 
Museum, and it remains only for a trained observer to say 
that judging from the constant stream of intensely in- 
terested spectators, the understanding comments over- 
heard, and the favorable reaction of the critics and art 
authorities this hope also must surely be realized. 

The work shown here proves definitely that the develop- 
ment of modern American design has passed the dangerous 
crossroad, and is on the pathway to further recognition 
and increased acclaim. The efforts of the AUDAC de- 
signers retain the best characteristics of the early work in 
emphasizing clarity of line, sense of fitness for purpose, 
or practicality, and finely balanced proportion. In addition 
to stressing these most important points, the current dis- 
play shows that contemporary design for home furnishings 
has come to be infinitely more livable as well. It has been 
said by Lewis Mumford, a believer in the new trends, that 
‘“‘Whatever the politics of a country may be, the machine 
is a communist,” thus strikingly expressing the fact that 
much of modern design is planned especially for machine 
production and does not therefore need to imitate the cheap 
elaboration of the past. Industrial art is necessarily art 
for the masses, but this does not mean that we need go so 
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A RECEPTION OFFICE 


This design by Alexander Kachinsky 


shows a pleasing use of materials, as 
well as textures and decorative motifs. 


The carpet is by Henriette Reiss 
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Czechoslovakian Flower Motifs used as basis 
of designs shown on the following pages 
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Adaptation to tea set by Carolyn Whitcomb 
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All-over design for textile by Vergene Rector 
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: Adaptation to dinnerware by Naomi Neustadt 
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far as to eliminate individuality. There should always be 
many choices of types, colors and finishes possible, no 
matter if forms of the same general design may be pro- 
duced in some quantity. The machine is to be an aid to 
production of more and better products, for the comfort 
and happiness of humanity, not a master dictating to man. 

There has not in the past been any noticeable cohesion 
in design thought as applied to modern work,—the danger 
and the difficulty has been in having too many so-called 
modern, contemporary artists still devoted to the type of 
interior decoration that is really just a reminiscence of 
the worst forms of years gone by, treated in slightly dif- 
ferent fashion. The use of new materials in new ways is 
essential to the development of modern design, and constant 


A STUDY 


This room by Paul T. Frankl presents 
a pleasing rhythmic use of line and 
mass with warm color against black 


experimentation is also necessary. These facts have been 
recognized by the AUDAC group with the result that the 
new world we are now living in is obtaining new forms, 
new lines and masses with new design motifs generally 
applied to the uses of changed ways of life. 

The antiquated idea of many manufacturers that de- 
signs and designers’ services were just necessary evils to 
be purchased as cheaply as possible has to a large extent 
been stamped out as has much design piracy been forced 
to cease, much to the benefit of American products, manu- 
facturers and designers. There have, however, been too few 
educational displays to train the public in modern design 
methods and products. R. H. Macy, Lord & Taylor and 
a few other pioneers have given spirited displays at in- 


: 


tervals, and the AUDAC also created a showing in March, 
1930, at the Grand Central Palace, at which rooms 
by Donald Deskey, Willis Harrison, Wolfgang and Pola 
Hoffman, Alexander Kachinsky and Frederick Kiesler were 
shown, but on the whole there has been a total lack of 
co-ordinated display necessary for the advancement of any 
new thought. Annual shows are necessary to train the 
public and inform the world at large of the progress of 
modern American design. This latest AUDAC exhibit is 
certainly a step in the right direction. 

Higher standards of living, expedited communication 
and transportation, more universal knowledge and edu- 
cation—all are contributing toward the advancement of 


i ,§£ decorative design and the appreciation of fine form. Those 
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CIRCUS 


BY RUTH REEVES 


A playful and humorous all-over pat- 
tern in which familiar motifs are used 
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MAYA 


BY RUTH REEVES 


An appropriate printed textile show- 


the use of fine Mayan motifs 
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who thoroughly understand and appreciate the best of 
modern art work will not be content with out-moded styles. 
The youthful and progressive spirit of America must be 
served, although there will of course always be reactionary 
spirits, a larger and ever growing percentage of today’s 
progressives prove by their advocacy of modern style the 
growing importance of its principles. The birth of a 
modern decorative style in America dates in its best de- 
velopment from the year 1925, when the famous Paris Ex- 
hibition was held and when we were unable to be repre- 
sented at this gathering of international decorative artists 
because we had produced nothing worthy to be shown. In 
these six years tremendous strides have obviously been 
made in every country. Naturally the work shown at the 
1925 Exposition was an inspiration and stimulation to 
further efforts in this nation and elsewhere. Modern 
American design was first based upon the principles of 
the French, the German and the Austrian beginnings, and 
there was also in the early days a distinct trend toward 
¢opying the work of these lands, but aside from a general 
adherence to the same basically right principles the present 
day efforts are essentially original, and of a strong char- 
acter in its own right. 

Although the early creations leaned much too heavily 
upon the precise thoughts which inspired the craftsmen of 
foreign schools, the lesson well learned brought about in- 
creasingly original design processes, until the American 
designer of the new mode is achieving greater power in 
his work, largely by simple, straightforward means, and 
this AUDAC group has succeeded in producing beautiful, 
practical and extremely clever designs in a vast number of 
fields, notably those of ceramics, fabrics, metals, large home 
furnishings, lighting devices, screens, typography, photo- 
graphy, architecture, and in every need of human activity 
in which improved design is needed. Undoubtedly America 
is developing an independent art which expresses our own 
feelings, the tempo of our life, work, amusements, et cetera. 
Neither eccentricity nor bizarre effects are to be found in 
this latest showing of the work of our prominent designers. 
There is a studied modification and toning down of all too 
extreme lines, and the maintenance of complete elimination 
of unnecessary detail. American craftsmen are learning to 
control the machine and use it as a means of producing 
what they desire, rather than allowing it to subjugate them 


Cylindrical and spherical 
forms are indicative of 
the speed of our age. 
This smart group was de- 
signed by Russell Wright 


This vase suggestive of the modern age 
of machinery is by Walter Von Nessen 
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A CHAIR AND 
SCREEN 


BY PAUL LOEBEL 


to the extent of crushing out all versatility and that degree 
of variation which precludes the possibility of monotonous 
effects. 

The various rooms in this exhibit are all designed with 
‘one harmonious decorative idea throughout each ensemble. 
Furnishings, walls, floors, accessories and all small details 
are carefully composed of color, line and mass to group well 
together, and in each case the finished effect is extremely 
successful. Some of the most striking design motifs are 
to be found in the small metals, and in the fabric patterns 
which offer unlimited opportunity for a picture of various 
phases of contemporary life in toto. The artist-designers 
who cooperated in the creation of this display are among 
the pioneers in modern decorative treatments, and .the 
membership of AUDAC includes the names of innumer- 
able designers with whom our readers are surely familiar. 
Such accomplished craftsmen as Egmont Arens, Lucian 
Bernhard, Anton Breuhl, Harvey Wiley Corbett, Donald 
Deskey, Paul Frankl, Pola and Wolfgang Hoffman, Ray- 
mond Hood, Gustav Jensen, Ely Kahn, Ilonka Karasz, 
Rockwell Kent, Henriette Reiss, Ruth Reeves, Eliel Saar- 
inen, Eugene Schoen, Joseph Urban, Marianna Von Allesch, 
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The ingenious structural 
features of this chair are 
suitably combined with a 
textile of striking pattern 
forming with the screen 
a pleasant grouping 


Walter Von Nessen, Vally Wieselthier, and Frank Lloyd 
Wright, are among the outstanding names of active mem- 
bers in the field of ceramics, architecture, metals, fabrics 
and accessories in varied materials. 

Although this country has for a long time produced 
competent and clever workers in the decorztive arts, this 
exhibition indicates that today’s designers are developing 
an original school of American design which is worthy to 
stand beside the best efforts of other lands. The spirited 
workers who have carried this movement forward so 
speedily from its beginning six years ago deserve tre- 
mendous credit. The furniture of Kem Weber is outstand- 
ing and revolutionary in form. The principles of archi- 
tecture have been applied in a new way to the making of 
chairs, tables, and other large and small pieces of furniture 
with a result that is unique, practical, inexpensive to pro- 
duce, and immensely attractive for a variety of interiors. 
The fabric designs of Ruth Reeves are as always among 
the most unusual, charming and usable of those shown, 
and the illustrations used herewith speak more eloquently 
than many words of the originality of design thoughts 
evolved by these carefully accomplished -designer-artists. 
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These distinctive portraits made by 
art students of the Theodore Roose- 
velt High School of New York City 
give a new departure in the in- 
teresting field of linoleum block 
printing and are presented to our 
readers here by Miss MacDonald. 
In other issues she will discuss fur- 
ther and various means of de- 
veloping the child artist of today 


THE PORTRAIT AS A DESIGN PROBLEM 


@ The block-print project has been a popular one in art 
classes in both elementary and high school grades for 
some time. It gives children the particular thrill of print- 
ing, being able to make copies of their work and this is 
perhaps one of its chief charms. Its usability for Christmas 
cards, for poster, for illustration, also are causes for its 
great popularity—as is the fact that it is a craft, some- 
thing to do dependent so largely on our hands. The two 
essential things it has to contribute to our aesthetic appre- 
ciation, however, are often lost sight of in all the fun and 
excitement of the cutting and the printing. These are the 
fine use of the tool, the essential expression quality of the 
process, and the fine opportunity for realizing what makes 
dark and light cuts good pattern. : 
Perhaps before any definite design project is launched 
experimental cutting and printing will bring about in the 
most meaningful way to students what the tool can do, 
can’t do, does best and should not be expected to do. Per- 
sonally, I feel that much talk by the teacher or even looking 
at fine prints at this point counts for little compared with 
the experience of taking hold of the tool and plunging freely 
into a scrap of linoleum to see how many kinds of lines and 
effects one can get with it. Then a hurried printing should 
be experienced. Now after this, a fine observation of re- 
sults to see what someone else has discovered the tool will 


BY ROSABELL MacDONALD 


do and also some observation of good prints the teacher 
may show, will have infinitely more meaning. A second 
trial may be necessary using a small scrap of linoleum to 
arrive at a better “tool feeling”. When we know how the 
tool can make a spot print solid black, solid white, a light 
gray, a dark tone, a clean edge, a softened edge, several 
kinds of textures (even a gradation, perhaps), we have a 
kind of mastery already and we can understand much 
more clearly how to design for block printing. 

The portrait head has not been used much as a theme 
for design of this kind and yet it seems to offer a great 
opportunity for varied, individual, expression. Charcoal or 
brush and ink can suggest the tool interpretation for block 
printing and the portrait can be used as a big direct kind 
of theme as we believe the prints shown here signify. If 
the students have not been trained in a sufficiently free 
way in imaginative material, they may arrive at this free- 
dom through making a series of drawings from the posed 
model in the contour way. Then they plunge ahead to 
work out in black and white tones in several difficult 
ways, white on black, black on white, or in any per- 
sonal way that the individual desire may suggest. But 
the guidance of the teacher is necessary here to bring 
about thinking along such lines as these: 1. Contrast of 
broken and unbroken areas makes for interest. 2. The 
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A Portrait of an Oriental showing a 
sensitive feeling for the cut block 
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silhouette of the head is the important thing that must 
stand out. 3. Areas must be in simple strong shapes. Not 
“string bean” or “doughy” or “wandering”. 4. The mean- 
ing of the whole must be told in black and white and gray 
areas and not depend on fine lines in white to separate two 
blacks or in black to separate the whites. 5. Accidents can 
sometimes be turned into a good service in the design. 6. 
Clean edges express one kind of thing, chewed off edges 
another; be sure to use the kind that suit your design. But 
all of this must develop in the doing and by suggestion 
through the teacher’s showing to the group while at 
work, a fine quality as it appears in some fine prints 
as the students need reminding or stimulating. 

Then when the final printing comes and with it the joy 
of accomplishment, there should develop a willingness to 
look at the results quite critically. This last part is what 
will carry into the future judgment making and develop- 
ment in general. Questions such as these should be asked 
by each student of his own work: 

1. Which is most exciting in black and white pattern? 
Why is it? 2. Does it tell clearly what the artist intended 
it to tell? 3. Is the form or meaning lost somewhere? How? 
4. Would more or less or different cutting help it in places? 
5. Does it look like something done with carving tool or 
brush? 6. Has tool been used to advantage to the design? 
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A TENEMENT TYPE 


Done with linoleum cut in a very bold 
yet pleasing and appropriate style 


AN AFRICAN NEGRESS 


Showing a fine feeling for right 
and significant masses in linoleum 
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AMY SWISHER 


Prints by pupils of Miss Swisher at 
Miami University of Oxford, Ohio 


@ Design is a fundamental course in an art curriculum. 

It is a means of combining lines and spaces in an or- 
derly arrangement. We begin our design problems by 
arranging straight lines within a square or a rectangle in 
opposition and repetition. These small units are developed 
completely with fine spacing and are used in an all-over 
design. Experiments are made for many different com- 
binations in purely accidental pattern, and quite frequently 
an interesting repeat is discovered. Our sophomores have 
used such themes as sports, vegetables and fruits, house- 


hold utensils, bath room accessories, a picture poem such 


as Carl Sandburg’s “Chicago”, or a modern play. The 
objective is to plan a unified all-over pattern with oppo- 
sitional lines and areas, executed in a sparkling light and 
dark. This is a highly satisfactory project, for the plan 
stimulates one to investigate and determine the best color 
and texture for a certain design. Some sturdy designs de- 
mand a rough texture printed in dark or brilliant colors, 
while other finely lined patterns may need a smooth, glossy 
surface of more delicate tones. | 

Many surprises arise and there is a continued fasci- 
nation, which leads the student to create new patterns and 
new techniques for both color and arrangement. Design 
stimulates creative ability and is a phase of art applicable 
to the various industries and projects of every-day living. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN KEMPER 


These tables designed and executed 
under the direction of Mr. Danskin in 
South High School of Columbus, Ohio, 
are but a suggestion of the great 
need and possibilities at the present 
time of new ideas in the school shops. 
This is one of a series of articles 
by Mr. Danskin on better design 
problems for industrial arts courses 


NEW TABLES 


BY GEORGE A. DANSKIN 


In this issue Mr. Danskin presents a 
most timely problem in his series of 
modern design problems for the in- 
dustrial art shop. All tables shown 
here were made by pupils in South 


High School of Columbus, Ohio 


= Our love for beauty of the functional type is growing 

apace. We are constantly increasing our demands that 
the things we have around us have this quality. There was 
a time when chairs were only chairs and tables were only 
tables; they were all meant to fulfill a need in a rather 
general uncertain way. Now, design and decoration, those 
two subtle tools of man, with which he has transformed 
the things of this world, are given a new meaning or in- 
terpretation, investing usefulness or function with beauty, 
which is more in keeping with frankness and directness 
prevalent in our dress, our expression and our thought. 
As we have grown more and more attuned to this honesty 
in the decorative arts and with our developments increas- 
ing discrimination in our homes, we demand more special- 
ized furnishings so that we require not only one or two 
types of chairs but many, not only one central table in a 
room, but tables for all occasions. We have allowed our- 
selves the privilege of having them where they will provide 
more completeness. It is simple to see when wandering 
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through the vast displays of furniture in our modern stores 
what a designer with an eye for functional beauty could do 
to provide furniture more satisfying in its usefulness and 
more refined in its structural beauty. It would seem out 
of place to assert that a Chippendale or a rare piece of the 
Georgian period could be improved upon and yet they rep- 
resent a product of what was then contemporary art and 
every age adds its contribution to the past. Ideals of one 
age do not necessarily carry over to another. And so when 
we wonder what more can be added, in what way we can 
improve, we must always remember that the age in which 
we live is affecting us in not only one sphere of action, 
but that there is a predominating influence which per- 
meates everything we see, touch or use, and everyone 
knows that the striking characteristics of this age are 
movement and rhythm. When has there been a time when 
this was more true than the present? Contemporary art 
is felt and seen in every quarter and its influence is so vast 
and overpowering that we are sometimes bewildered by its 
immensity. 

We see, however, that its influence is more slowly re- 
flected in our furniture design than in architecture or auto- 
mobiles. There are plenty of examples of the modern dis- 
played in furniture, but what is shown to the average 
public has not helped to popularize beauty of simple mass 
and line and the structurally decorative. It has depended 
too much on the bizarre and unusual. We gradually be- 
come accustomed to the things we are associated with so 
that the transition from the intricate structural line of the 
Victorian age to the clean cut line and form of the present 
mode obviously requires some time. To change our mental 
picture and draw on our imagination of what is good de- 
sign in the modern requires an educating process. For this 
reason we attribute the fear of so many to be too modern 
and cling to the older forms. We have been so accustomed, 
for example, to having our tables with rounded posts, 
curved edges, fluted gouging, carved ends and chamfered 
corners, that to suggest a modern piece with straight lines 
or simple rounded top, and stress the principles of design 
through the very lack of ornament makes us gasp at the 
contrast. The several tables shown are for the purpose 
of revealing what may be done in the simple modern way 
without striking a note too discordant for its association 
with the furniture of the past. Students of industrial arts 
and designs affected by the reactionary thinking of their 
elders may hesitate to respond to the newer mode, yet they 
cannot fail to be convinced in working with this type of 
furniture design of its simple honesty and appropriateness. 
They echo that feeling in their make-up which is in con- 
formity with the life of the age— automobiles, modern 
buildings, designs in dress, silver and glassware. More 
and more will we see a growth of contemporary art in 
everything around us. 

There are tables for every room and every occasion; 
drop leaf, card, coffee, console, end, smoking, dressing, tele- 
phone, magazine, library, bedside, davenport and many 
more. They come made in antique designs, pedestal types, 
Chippendale, Georgian period, French Provincial and early 
American. To meet the requirement of a whole or ensemble 
we require tables to fit different spaces—between windows, 
in a narrow hall, the center of a large room or as an ad- 
junct to other pieces of furniture. Any type of table can 
be so designed and constructed as to conform in at least 
some degree to the modern trend. If we will but apply 
ourselves concerning what constitutes simplicity, direct- 


ness, compactness, mass ensemble and design through lack 
of ornamentation we will find ourselves almost uncon- 
sciously adopting these principles and repeating and re- 
flecting them in our work. The tables illustrated on these 
pages are but a suggestion of what may be done. All of 
them were constructed in the Manual Arts classes of South 
High School, Columbus, Ohio, and space limits our ability 
to depict other types and varieties which the students built. 
The small combination smoking stand and table, in the 
upper left, affords a design of varied utility. The lower 
shelf may be used for familiar or ornamental books and 
the top to hold an ash tray, lamp or telephone. The back 
s 3%” x 8” x 24” and the front 34.” x 8” x 1834”. Both 
shelves are 34.” x 714” x 8” and an allowance of 3%” made 
to fit into a rabbet in front and back pieces. The two cut 
out pieces resting on shelves are of 14” stock. The top is 
from a piece 6” x 714” and the lower one 214” x 714”. 
These pieces are glued and bradded to the shelves in front 
and back. The pedestal table in the lower left is an in- 
teresting example of straight line effect. It may be used 
in front of a window, in the center of a group or adjacent 
to one or more reading chairs and affords an attractive 
location for a lamp, magazine or serving set. The lower 
base is %” x 1234” x 1234” and the sub-base 7%” x 1134” 
x 1134”. The top is 1” x 21” x 21”. In constructing the 
post two main pieces 34.” x 814” x 2314” are used to attach 
the four at right angles to them. These pieces are 34.” x 
214” x 2314” and are separated by a piece 34.” x 214” x 
2314” which is set back from their outer edge 14”. The 
top has a piece 34” x 1314” x 1314” underneath which 
is first attached to the post with 114” screws and then 
fastened to this under piece. In the lower right is a semi- 
circular or half round table, as it is more commonly called. 
At the end of a davenport, side of a chair or against a 
wall space it is very useful. The lower quarter-round 
shelving can be used for books or smoking outfit. This 
table affords an attractive place for a tea set when set 
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against a wall or some favorable background. The solid 
back and center piece make of it something entirely differ- 
ent in end table design, and while it carries with it the 
semblance of mass it is not heavy or cumbersome. The 
top is cut from a piece 34” x 13%” x 2734”, the radius 
being 13%”. The grain of the back and center should run 
in a vertical direction. The back is 34” x 2714” x 19%” 
and the center 34.” x 13144” x 1914” with 3%” added to fit 
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Funeral in Soviet Russia, a wood cut 
by Ilse Bischoff shown in a recent ex- 
hibition of prints in Brooklyn Museum 


into rabbet in top and back. The two quarter circular 
pieces are 11” x 11” and are placed 9” up from the bottom 
of the table. Above the semi-circular table is shown the 
bench table. Compactness, solidity, straight lines, solid 
mass and durable qualities are all evinced in its plain and 
simple design. One would not think of this type as being 
fragile or easily upset and its very plain outline affords 
it a place in most any room where some contrast is de- 
sired. The end pieces are 34.” x 10144” x 1914” and the 
top 34.” x 932” x 1734”. The shelf piece is 6” above bottom 
of ends. The top edge of the end pieces has a 34” x 3%” 
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chamfer. The two side strips are 34.” x 214” x 1734” and 
should be mortised into ends. Another effective way of 
finishing the top is to rabbet both ends 3%” x 34” and allow 
the edge to project 3” over the end pieces. This neces- 
sitates elimination of chamfer. On the right hand page 
is a step table. It combines two tables in one and offers 
a distinct change in design. Throughout there is extreme 
simplicity and a rather unusual utility value combined. The 


lower part can be used as a seat for the use of the telephone 
or magazines and the upper part for lamp or phone. The 
shelves afford ample book or magazine space. The two ends 
supporting the higher top are 34” x 11” x 1954”. The 
shorter end is 34” x 11” x 14”. The higher top is 34” x 
101g” x 1234” and the lower 34” x 1039” x 1034”. Both 
top pieces have a 34” x 3%” groove cut around the edges 
to allow them a 3%” projection above the sides and ends. 
The side pieces are 34,” x 134.” strips and should be mortised 
into ends and center side. The lower shelf is 214” and the 
next one 514” above the bottom. All of these tables were 
made of gum finished in the natural wood. A coat of 
linseed oil was first applied and after allowing it to dry 
they were given two coats of thin shellac. This was rubbed 
down with No. 0 steel wool and two more coats applied, 
not quite so thin. These were in turn rubbed down and 
two coats of furniture polish given. This finish is simple, 
inexpensive, easily applied and gives a soft, dull gloss, 
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